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BUSINESS 


4248.5 for SEPTEMBER An all-time high 
was reached by our composite Index of Busi- 
ness Activity in New Mexico in September, 
and business continued to thrive in subsequent 
months. 

@194.5 a Year Ago September's Index was 15.2 per cent higher 
than August's and 24,2 per cent above that of 
September 1955. This amazing rise in busi- 
ness activity was caused mainly by hefty 
jumps in all the principal categories of sales: 
retail sales, up 7.2 per cent over August; 
amusement sales, up 44.4 per cent; contrac- 
tors' sales, up 29.1 percent; manufacturers' 
sales, up 41.6 per cent; wholesale sales, up 

@ 1947-49 Average 21.2 per cent; life insurance sales, up 24.9 

per cent; and service sales, up 24 per cent. 

Comparison of these levels with those of 

September 1955 shows even greater gains. 

But within the retail sales total, we note © 
some weakness in furniture and appliance 
sales. This is particularly significant be- 
cause September had five shopping Saturdays. 

Banking declined somewhat in September 
but bounced back strongly in October. 

(continued on Page 2) 
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(continued from front page) 


How did your district fare in OCTOBER? 


District 


1 


2 


Farm price levels gained in both months, and October's 
composite index rose to about the same level as the index 
of October 1955. 

Despite the strong surges of most of the economy, a few 
minus signs can be seen in some areas, 
are generally down, although a slight improvement in resi- 
dential permits was reported in September and some large 
commercial building permits helped the non-residential 
building situation in October. 


Building permits 


This is how OCTOBER looked 
in the early indexes: ,...... 


October 1956 Compared with September 1956 


Bank Debits 

Loans and Discounts 
Demand Deposits 
Time Deposits 
Postal Receipts 


+e eee 


Bank Debits * $7.8. .< 
Loans and Discounts - 3.3 > 
Demand Deposits + 19.4 - 
Time Deposits + 6.6 ¢ 
Postal Receipts + 21.8 + 


October 1956 Compared with October 1955 


Here’s the complete roundup of SEPTEMBER indexes: 


September Per Cent Change 
Index September 1956 From 
(1947-49 mo. August September 
av. = 100) 1956 1955 
Index of Business Activity. .. . 248.5 + 15.2 + 24.3 
Sales of Retail Stores. ..... 211.6 * 
Apperel Stores. .....«.:. 149.8 + 14.0 + 17.0 
Automotive Dealers ...... na na na 
Subsistence Stores. ...... 191.2 - 9.9 + 4.4 
Furniture & Appliances... . 149.1 - 19.4 33.7 
Building Materials Dealers . . 175.0 + 28 + 6.5 
Other Retail Stores ...... 232.9 + 19.0 + 36.3 
Amusement Sales ........ 220.9 + 44.4 + 24.9 
291.4 + 24.0 + 31.2 
Contractors’ Sales. ....... 392.6 + 29.1 + 39.7 
Wholesale Gales... 2.122% 163.6 + 21.2 + 20.6 
Public Utility Sales ....... na na na 
Manufacturers' Sales ...... 339.8 + 41.6 + 46.6 
Life Insurance Sales ...... 517.5 + 24.9 + 45.0 
Bank Loans & Discounts. ... . 170. 3° - @3F + 0.9F 
Demand Deposits ........ 150. 6" - 3.47 + 
Time Deposits... 243. 0° + 16° + 
Business Failure Liabilities .. 41.9 - 38.5 na 
Postal Receipts ...... 313. 7* - 3.0F + 


available 
T Revised 


Sources: 

Retail Sales data: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 

Potash Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 

Petroleum Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 

Life Insurance Sales (New Ordinary): Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association 

Wage Employment (all categories): 
Security Commission 


N. M. Employment 


Per Cent Change 


Index October 1956 From 
(1947-49 mo. Sept. Oct. 
av. = 100) 1956 1955 
238.2 + 15.7 + 13.8 
Bank Loans & Discounts. ... . 193.1 + 13.4 + 4.3 
Demand Deposits ........ 159.9 + * 
244.2 + 0.5 + 2.8 
Building Permits - Total... . 184.0 - 86.2 - 18.7 
159.4 - 23.5 - 39.6 
Non-Residential ........ 211.4 + 33.9 + 62.7 
Postel Meceipts 252.8 + 18.3 + 16.9 
All Warm Prices ........ 84.8 + 3.8 - 0.4 
Livestock Prices: ....... 83.6 * 2.3 - 2.8 
‘Crop 94.4 6.7 3.5 
3 4 S 6 7 8 9 
+ 56.8 + 11.8 + 18.4 + 20.6 + 25.1 + 41.2 + 36.6 
+160.9 + 8.5 + 21.9 + 4.3 + 22.0 - 21.9 + 21.4 
+ 38 + BS + 10.0 + 6.3 + 12.7 * 42.1 
* 26 *+ + 1.6 + 0.4 + 0.3 + 5.5 - 10.4 
+ 63.3 + 21.0 29:2 + 13.8 + 20.2 - 2.5 + 13.5 
* 22 + 26:8 + 6.0 + 15.0 + 20.9 + 38.1 + 21.3 
+22.4 + 0.1 * 6.8 - 11.9 + 9.5 - 5.0 + 32.5 
+ 24 - 93.0 +107 +226 19:2 
+ - 3.7 + 6.5 + 29 + 57.4 - 9.7 
+ 79.7 + 12.0 - 31.2 + 18.0 + 12.9 + 10.3 * V7 
September Per Cert Change 
Index September 1956 From 
(1947-49 mo. August September 
av. = 100) 1956 1955 
Wage Employment. ....... 149.5 + 0.8 + 5.3 
Manufacturing ......... 260.6 - * 
_ 142.3 0.0 + 4.5 
Transportation & Utilities. . . 134.6 0.0 + 6.3 
224.9 = 333 + 3.1 
Services & Miscellaneous... 109.5 + 0.4 + 4.9 
179.1 * + 10.8 
Contract Construction. .... 121.1 - £3 
Building Permits - Total... . 200.57 | - 13,77 
208. 5° * + 
Non-Residential ........ 157.97 - 33.2F - 52.6T 
Petroleum Production. .... . 189.6 - 1.9 + 13.7 
Electric Power Production .. . 233.6 - 6.9 + 14.7 
Metallics Production - Total . . 102.0 - 14.6 + 10.8 
Mine Production - Copper. .. . 105.2 - 12.5 = 93.3 
Mine Production - Lead. .... 106.0 - 31.5 +100.7 
Mine Production - Zinc. .... 97.1 > Ba + 65.4 
Mine Production - Potash... . 251.8 + 1.3 + 8.3 
Livestock Prices........ 81.5 * - 2.9 
88.5 * Rs - 2.6 


Electric Power Production: Federal Power Commission 


Metallics Production: U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Farm Prices: U. S. Agricultural Marketing Service 


Bank data (all series), Postal Receipts, Building Permits: 


Bureau of Business Research 
Business Failure Liabilities: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
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Survey State Lands 


By Arthur A. Blumenfeld 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE: The following information was 
gathered during a larger study on government land use in 
New Mexico, a project sponsored by the New Mexico Land 
Resources Association and co-ordinated by the Southwest 
Research Institute. This Bureau and a number of state 
agencies are participating in the land-use project as sub- 
contractors to SWI and are receiving partial reimburse- 
ment. The proportion of donated effort varies from agency 
to agency. The Bureau of Business Research will, on this 
phase, be reimbursed for travel and clerical expenses. 


HOW MUCH land does the State of New Mexico 
own, and what is it worth? 

These questions have been asked at various 
times in the past, but the answers have always 
been incomplete. Control of state lands is vested 
in more than a score of agencies, and their 
records vary widely in completeness, Deeds are 
not kept in any central depository. Data on ac- 
quisition, improvements and value do not follow 
any inter-agency pattern of uniformity, Further- 
more, since land sales and purchases are fre- 
quently taking place, it is difficult to keep inven- 
tories up to date, 

In fact, when this writer told a longtime Capitol 
official that this all-inclusive study of state lands 
was being attempted, he was advised to give up 
this "impossible job." 

This lack of data about state lands is not unique 
to New Mexico, California legislators are now 
busy with an inventory and study of their state 
lands, and we believe that other states, particu- 
larly those in the West, will be increasingly in- 
volved in such projects. 


INTEREST INCREASES NOW 

As long as the empty and arid lands, of the West 
had only a meagre economic value, the public 
could maintain a casual attitude toward state- 
owned land, But the advent of irrigation farming, 
oil and gas development, and uranium mining has 
changed the whole picture. Activities of New 
Mexico's Land Office have increased so much 
thatits receipts have grownfrom a mere $13,575 
in 1900 to over $27 million in fiscal 1955-56, 

Revenue from public land is urgently needed 
now. Rapid development of the Western states 
puts pressure on public agencies to expand ser- 
vices even before assessments and taxes catch 
up. To ease this fiscal pinch, the states are in- 
creasingly interestedin getting maximum revenue 
from state lands, 

The expansion of cities, the condemnation of 


This report could not have been completed without the 
sincere cooperation of the officials and employes of the 
many state agencies that supplied information, In particu- 
lar, the facts made available from the inventory of trust 
lands recently completed by the State Land Office were 
most helpful. 


This is mainly a descriptive report. We hope that the 
facis will be useful for further evaluation of state land 
problems in the future. 


more and more land for highway rights-of-way, 
and the wholesale acquisitions of land for mili- 
tary purposes have made Westerners aware at 
last that there are limits to these resources, In 
past years, the same marginal lands could be 
used jointly or consecutively by hunters, pros- 
pectors, ranchers, and lumbermen with some-- 
but not too much--friction, But such multiple 
use is difficult in a number of areas now, either 
because of the nature of some single-use projects 
or because land-sharing plans are lacking, 

More and more, we hear such questions as: 
How vast is the state land and where is it located? 
What is it being used for? How does it affect 
business generally, and what is its role in finan- 
cing state government specifically? How does its 
tax-free status affect local government finances? 


SCOPE OF THIS ARTICLE 

Not all of these questions can be dealt with at 
this time. We can, however, give the long-awaited 
acreage total, some idea of land distribution, 
and the relation between state land revenue and 
the financing of state agencies and institutions, 

We cannot give any sort of total value picture 
or any summary of the total of the buildings and — 
improvements on state lands, This information 
is not kept on any uniform basis of valuation by 
the agencies. Some relevant facts, however, are 
included in the final section of this article. 


THE ACREAGE TOTAL 

For purposes of convenient reference, state 
lands can be considered in two general classes: 
first, the so-called "trust lands, '' managed by the 
State Land Office for the benefit of certain agen- 
cies and institutions; and second, the lands ad- 
ministered directly by the institutions themselves, 
Trust lands are generally leased to private in- 
dividuals; "institutional-use" lands are either 
occupied directly by the agency or used in con- 
nection with its activities. Hospital grounds, 


office property, and state parks are examples of 
our institutional property. 

This spring, the State Land Office completed a 
three-year inventory of New Mexico's trust lands, 
and arrived at atotalof 11,411,099. 6 fully-owned 
acres, (The state also retains mineral rights to 
1.6 million additional acres. These represent 
subsurface rights to all lands sold since 1919.) 

This figure for trust lands does not include 
property seized by the state when citizens fail to 
pay their taxes. Such land is not regarded as a 
permanent acquisition. We would be interested 
in further facts about tax-deeded lands, but we 
rust limit the scope of this article at this time. 

Our total does not include highway rights-of- 
way either, Although this land is currently under 
control of the Highway Department and is used for 
public purposes, it legally reverts in most cases 
to the adjoining property owners when and if its 
right-of-way status is ended. 

This fall, several Bureau of Business Research 
staff members visited and wrote to the state's 
agencies and institutions, and we now have a list 
of institutional-use lands that total 185,142.6 
acres, There may be a few omissions, but we 
believe this list is the most comprehensive com- 
pilation of state-owned lands ever achieved. 

The 11.6 million acres of land owned by the 
state represent about 15 percent of the total land 
area of New Mexico. By contrast, the federal 
government owns about 45 per cent and private 
individuals and firms have nearly 40 per cent. 


State-Owned Land: 
Percentage Area in Each County 


Legend 
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Suggested Maps 


MAPS have to be drawn on a relatively large 
scale to show the intricacies of varied land 
ownership in New Mexico. If you are inter- 
ested in studying this situation, we recommend 
a set of "Conservation Needs Inventory Land 
Ownership Status Maps" published in 1955 by 
the Soil Conservation Service. These were 
drawn on a fairly large scale: one inch equals 
two miles. They show private land ownership, 
and federal and state land ownership by var- 
ious broad administrative classes. Seventeen 
New Mexico counties come on single sheets; 
13 others are printed on two sheets; and one 
county takes three sheets. There is no map 
for Los Alamos. The maps cost 75 cents per 
sheet. They can be obtained from H. L. Dean, 
Cartographic Unit, Soil Conservation Service, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Box 1898, Fort 
Worth 1, Texas. 


LOCATION OF LAND 

State land is scattered extensively throughout 
New Mexico, as the summary map on this page 
demonstrates. The state owns some landin every 
county except Los Alamos. The proportions vary, 
however. You will note that the state owns only 
2.6 per cent of the land area of Rio Arriba county 
and has as much as 42.7 per cent of Lea county. 

Many people tend to think of state land interms 
of large tracts. But a study of a detailed land 
status map of any county in New Mexico(see box) 
shows that state land is generally divided into 
many scattered parcels. 

The acreage of state land in each county is 
shown in the right-hand column of Table I. 

(The exact totals have changed slightly since 
June 30, 1955, but we selected this date to make 
all tables throughout this study comparable.) The 
quantity of acres listed as "undivided" refer to the 
presently-pending Chupadero exchange, whereby 
some state lands--mainly within national forest 
areas--are being traded for a greater number of 
acres of federal lands, mainly for simplification 
of administration and resource conservation. The 
state is realizing a net gain of 213,154 acres in 
this exchange and the increases will be shown in 
Socorro, Torrance, and Valencia counties. 


WHO MANAGES THE LAND? 

Look again at Table I. You will note that in 
Bernalillo county, for example, the Land Office 
administers some 61,090 acres of land fully- 
owned by the state, and additional acres are ad- 
ministered by the University, the National Guard, 
the State Police, and a number of other agencies. 
A similar diversity of management exists in the 
other counties. ; 
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Table | 


Distribution of State-Owned Land 


By County and by Administrative Agency 
New Mexico - June 30, 1955 


2 
~ 
> g 4 
Bernalillo 61,090 -- 3,472 -- 77 2.3 na . 2 206 64, 688.5 
Catron 646,050 468 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 646,518.0 
Chaves 1,025. 069 1,140 824 1,598 2.7 -- 125.3 10 1,028, 769.0 
Colfax 256,773 33,743 2,211 3.8 2.6 -- -- -- 292,733.4 
Curry 55,728 -- 160 -- -- 642.0 -- -- ye 3 -- -- 56,530.4 
De Baca 392,365 626 -- -- == -- -- -- 5.0 -- -- -- 392,996.0 
Dona Ana 291,910 3,109 62,896 -- -- 2.2 -- -- a 1.2 -- -- 357, 919.6 
Eddy 577, 225 3,452 160 -- -- 13.1 -- -- 5.0 10.0 ad -- 580, 865.1 
Grant 328,317 418 32 -- -- 3.8 na -- -- 328,770.8 
Guadalupe 321,629 -- -- -- =< 23.6 =< 321,652.6 
Harding 388,474 4,027 -- 2.1 -- 392,503.1 
Hidalgo 341,948 2.5 oe 1.6 1.6 -- -- 431,953.7 
Lea 1,199,221 2.1 os 1.1 -- 1,199, 224.3 
Lincoln 651,380 -- 1, 326 1 4.0 652,711.0 
Los Alamos -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 0.0 
Luna 508, 353 -- =< -- 2.5 -- -- -- -- -- 508, 360, 2 
McKinley 185,048 -- -- 2.0 -- -- -- -- 185,050.5 
Otero 543,012 o- 32 -- -- 2.0 =? -- -- * -- -- 543,046.0 
Quay 291, 882 == 465 -- a 2.1 -- -- 4.2 i.2% -- -- 292,355.5 
Rio Arriba 84,451 14,106 73 -- o< 4.3 6 -- na -- -- -- 98,640.1 
Roosevelt 200,636 21,358 505 -- -- 1.5 -- -- -- -- -- -- 222,500.5 
Sandoval 88, 843 491 218 -- =< -- -- 6 3.0 -- -- -- 89,561.0 
San Juan 130, 871 450 -- -- -- 3.0 ‘-- -- 2.5 1.6 -- -- 131,328.1 
San Miguel 237,617 2,570 653 -- 503 750.2 na 80 7.2 -- <- -- 242, 180.4 
Santa Fe 113,475 160 503 1,135 38 58.7 -- 28 20.5 -- 4.2 17 115, 439.4 
Sierra 362,330 -- -- 160 2.0 -- -- 1.8 -- -- -- 362, 493.8 
Socorro 513,580 3,672 329 -- -- a) 40 -- na -- -- -- 517,624.5 
Taos 82,996 4,289 165 20 -- 1.6 -- -- SE * -- -- 87,475.3 
Torrance 457, 681 -- 1,080 -- -- -- -- 176 na -- -- -- 458,937.0 
Union 486,428 412 2.1 -- na 14.9 -- 486, 857.0 
Valencia 294,105 3,079 2,860 160 2, 381 3.0 5.8 302,593.8 
Total 11,411,100 98,724 74,427 2,913 5,370 1,509.8 1,372 320 236.1 32.9 4.7 233.1 11,596,240.6 
. Less than one-tenth of an acre 
na Not available 
(1) In addition, mineral rights have been reserved by the state (3) Includes: Girls' Welfare Home, 77 acres in Bernalillocounty; 
on 1,615,814 acres of land that have been sold. These are New Mexico Boys' School at Springer, 2, 200 acres 
administered by the State Land Office. in Colfax county; 
(2) Includes: University of New Mexico with land in Bernalillo, New Mexico Miners' Hospital at Raton, 11 acres in 
Sandoval, Torrance, San Miguel, Santa Fe, and Colfax county; , 
Taos; New Mexico State Hospitalat Las Vegas, 503 acres 
New Mexico A & M College, Bernalillo, Dona Ana, in San Miguel county; : 
Curry, Eddy, Quay, and Rio Arriba counties; Penitentiary of New Mexico, 38 acres in Santa Fe 
Highlands University, San Miguel county; county and 1, 867 in Valencia county; — 
Eastern New Mexico University, Roosevelt county; Carrie Tingley Hospital, 160 acres in Sierra county; 
New Mexico Western College, Grant county; Los Lunas Hospital & Training School, 514 acres 
New Mexico Institute of Mining & Technology, Taos in Valencia county. 
and Socorro counties; 
New Mexico Military Institute, Chaves county; (4) Includes: State Fair, 203 acres in Bernalillo county; 
School for the Deaf, Santa Fe county; Commission on Alcoholism, 3 acres in Bernalillo 
School for the Visually Handicapped, Bernalillo and county and 10 acres in Chaves county; 
Otero counties; Oil Conservation Commission, one-tenth ofan acre 
Northern New Mexico State School, Rio Arriba in Lea county; 
county. Capitol Buildings, 17 acres in Santa Fe county. 


Source: Information supplied by agencies concerned 


This accounts for the confusion that sometimes 
arises in the minds of the public about state 
lands. In Bernalillo county, for example, the 
University may sell or lease a segment of its 
property to augment its building funds. At the 
same time, the State Land Office may be selling 
or leasing a tract of trust land in the county for 
the benefit of the University. The beneficiary 
may be the same, but the agencies handling the 
sale are not the same in such a case. 

A newcomer to the state may ask at this point: 
"Why would the proceeds from the State Land 
Office sale in the above example benefit only one 
agency, the University? Isn't all income of the 
State Land Office pooled and then distributed 
among the agencies?" 

On the contrary, the Land Office holds each 
parcel of land in trust for a specific agency or 
fund defined in the legislation of acquisition. 
This becomes clear when we study the historical 
background. 


HISTORY OF ACQUISITIONS 

The land administered by the Land Office was 
givento New Mexico by the federal government in 
a series of grants. The first, dated 1898, gave 
two sections (1,280 acres) in every township in 
the territory to be used for the benefit of the 
common schools, and an additional one million 
acres to be divided between existing territorial 
institutions. 

(For a more detailed history, see the excerpt 
from the 1956 report of State Land Commissioner 
E. S. Walker on Page 7.) 

The statehood enabling act of 1910 providedfor 
the transfer of another two sections for schools 
in every township plus two million acres for the 
institutions. These two grants totalled 13 million 
acres and were accepted by the state in its con- 
stitution of 1912. Since that time 1.7 million 
acres of land have been sold andthe proceeds are 


Suggested Reading 


READERS interested in a more detailed 
study of New Mexico's trust lands are directed 
to a 1936 publication of the New Mexico State 
Planning Board entitled State Lands. A copy 
of it is available at the University of New 
Mexico Library. 

This study includes a historical account of 
the acquisition and development of these lands, 
a detailed description of land holdings, the 
source of land income for each institution and 
fund, a description of the main sources of 
income prior to 1936, and many other aspects 
of the state trust land situation. Recommen- 
dations for the future administration of state 
lands are also given, 


kept in the so-called "permanent fund". (The 
state also maintains other funds labelled ''per- 
manent", References in this article are confined 
to the one set of accounts linked to trust lands.) 
Although this term usually occurs inthe singular, 
it refers to a group of 21 accounts held for the 
benefit of specific institutions plus certain fund 
accounts like "County Bonds," 'Reservoirs," 
and so on, Under the constitution, the money 
remains in these accounts permanently. It is 
invested, under certain safeguards, by the State 
Treasurer, and the proceeds are passed along 
annually to the institution for which the account 
is kept. 

The sections granted by the federal government 
were widely dispersed within the townships and 
this explains why state lands are so scattered. 
Moreover, certain areas within the grants were 
reserved by the federal government and, in such 
cases, the state had the right to choose equal 
acreages from federal land elsewhere in the 
state. The State Land Commission was created 
in the early 1900's to handle this exchange. With 
the advice of the cattlemen who were expected to 
be the best customers of the Land Office, lands 
were chosen for their grazing potential. For this 
reason, more acres were chosen in Lea county 
than elsewhere, and the respective branches of 
government did not discover until much later that 
many of these acres were richly endowed with oil. 


TRUST LANDS: INCOME SOURCE 

Ignoring institutionally-managed lands for a 
time, and concentrating on trust lands, we first 
note that the Land Office collected less than one 
million dollars annually during the first two de- . 
cades of this century. Most of this income was 
derived from grazing leases and land sales. In- 
come began to climb during the 1920's and 1930's 
as trust land was developed by mineral and pet- 
roleum lessors. By fiscal 1949-1950, the Land 
Office was taking in some $10 million annually. 
Now, in the past fiscal year, the annual income 
exceeded $27 million. Income from oil and gas 
leases accounts for about 94 per cent of this. 

New Mexico derives oil and gas lease income 
in three forms--rentals, royalties, and bonuses. 
These are sometimes grouped in reports, but it 
is important to distinguish among them because 
their scope and frequency vary considerably. 
Rentals are paid annually; royalties monthly; and 
bonuses, once only. The rental--which may be 
set by the Land Office at any figure between the 
minimum of five cents and the primary-term 
maximum of one dollar per acre--is written into 
the lease form when the tract is offered to the 
public, Rentals continue for the length of the 
lease. The royalty amounts to one-eighth of the 
value of production, and royalties continue for 
the lifetime of the well. 

Lists of proffered leases are put up to auction 


Acquistion of Trust Lands by the State of New Mexico 


With exception of the Spanish Land 
Grants, title to which was recognized 
under the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
at the end of the Mexican War, all of 
the land in the territory of New Mexico 
was public domain at the time of creation 
by Congress of the territory on Septem- 
ber 9, 1850. The boundaries of the ter- 
ritory were designated as extending from 
the 103 meridian of longitude on the 
east to the Territory of California on 
the west. In 1863 the present boundaries 
of the State of New Mexico were fixed 
with the creation of the Territory of 
Arizona from the western portion, and 
by creation of the Territory of Colorado 
two years earlier from the northern por- 
tion. 

In 1898 Congress passed the Fergu- 
son Act, under which Sections 16 and 36 
in every township were given to the Ter- 
ritory to be used for school purposes. In 
the event these sections in any particular 
township happened to be mineral lands 
or had otherwise been sold or appro- 
priated under the mining or homestead 
laws, then the Territory was entitled to 
make lieu selections from other unap- 
propriated non-mineral public domain. 

Other provisions of the Ferguson 
Act provided generally as follows: 

1. Fifty (50) sections of land were 
given to the Territory for capitol build- 
ing purposes. 

2. Two (2) townships, approxi- 

mately 65,000 acres, of non-mineral 
lands, otherwise unappropriated, were 
given to the Territory for University pur- 
poses, and 100,000 acres for agricultural 
colleges. 
3. Five per cent (5%) of the net 
sales of all other public domain lands 
was appropriated to the Territory for 
its Common Schools fund. 

4. In lieu of swamp lands given to 
other states under various Federal laws, 
grants were made to the Territory as 
follows: 


500,000 acres for water reservoirs 

100,000 acres to increase river flow 

50,000 acres for insane asylum 

50,000 acres for School of Mines 

50,000 acres for school for deaf and 
dumb 

50,000 acres for school for blind 

100,000 acres for normal schools 

50,000 acres for Miner's Hospital, Palace 
of Governor on the Santa Fe 
Plaza and appurtenances. 


5. It was specifically stated in the - 


Act that these grants were only partial 
and that more would follow when state- 
hood was granted to the Territory. 

6. These lump acreage grants were 
to be selected from the public domain by 
a commission consisting of the Governor, 
Surveyor-General and Solicitor-General, 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

7. The Commission was to select 
these lands by legal sub-division from 


non-appropriated, non-mineral lands of 
the public domain. By non-mineral it 
was meant lands that had not thereto- 
fore been classified as mineral. 

8. Lands were to be leased by the 
Territory, acting through a separate 
board, until the Legislature met. No 
lease was to exceed five years, and the 
proceeds derived from the various grant- 
ed lands were to be kept in separate trust 
funds for each beneficiary. No more than 
160 acres was to be sold to any one indi- 
vidual, and a minimum sale price of 
$1.25 an acre was established. 


The Enabling Act (Act of June 20, 
1910 36 Statutes at Large 557, Chapter 
310) was passed by Congress, paving the 
way for statehood for the Territory. Un- 
der the provisions of this Act the people 
of the Territory chose delegates for a 
constitutional convention. At this con- 
vention a constitution was drawn up 
containing certain restrictions and safe- 


. guards required under the Enabling Act. 


This constitution, accepting the 


terms of the Enabling Act, was then sub- 
mitted to the people of the Territory for 
vote and, on January 21, 1911, was 
adopted and thereafter referred to the 
President and to Congress for ratifica- 
tion. By presidential proclamation dated 
January 6, 1912 (73 Statutes at Large 
1723, Vol. 1, Page 431, N.M.S.A. 1953), 
the Territory of New Mexico became the 
State of New Mexico. 

Article 21, Section 9, of the New 
Mexico Constitution is the article under 
which the terms of the Enabling Act 
were accepted and, by Article 13, Sec- 
tions 1 and 2 of the Constitution, provis- 
ion was made for a Commissioner of 
Public Lands to take control, jurisdic- 
tion, care and custody of the lands as an 
agent for the state. 

Under the Enabling Act provisions 
for additional appropriations of land 
from the public domain were made as 
follows: 

1. In addition to Sections 16 and 
36 which had been granted the Territory 
under the Ferguson Act, Sections 2 and 
32 in every township which were non- 
mineral and not otherwise appropriated, 
were given to the state to be sold and 
leased to obtain revenues for the Com- 
mon Schools. If these sections were min- 
eral or already appropriated, provision 
was made for the state to select lieu 
lands elsewhere from the public domain. 
By a later amendment it was provided 
that if these lands fell within the nation- 
al forest, title was to remain in the Unit- 
ed States who would administer them 
and give the income to the State until 
lieu selections were made. 


2. The following lands were grant- 


ed to the State: 


200,000 acres for State University 
100,000 acres for Public Buildings 
100,000 acres for Insane Asylum 
100,000 acres for Penitentiary 
100,000 acres for Schools for Deaf, 
Dumb and Blind 


150,000 acres for Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 
150,000 acres for School of Mines 
100,000 acres for Military Institute 
1,000,000 acres for Grant and Santo Fe 
county bonds (to revert to Com- 
mon Schools after bonds paid) 


3. Five per cent (5%) of all sales 
of public domain lands within the state 
were to go into the state’s permanent 
school fund. 

4. Section 10 of the Act placed cer- 
tain restrictions and limitations on the 
use and disposition of the granted trust 
lands. The major points embodied in 
these restrictions were: 

(a) Lands and all funds derived 
therefrom were declared to be 
held in trust. It further pro- 
vided that income from the va- 
rious lands were to be held in 
separate funds and that each 
beneficiary was to be credited 
with the income from the lands 
which had been appropriated 
to it. There could be no co- 
mingling of funds. 


(b) Lands cannot be encumbered 
or mortgaged. 

(c) All sales of lands or natural 
products thereof to be made 
only after advertising in the 
newspapers, and at public auc- 
tion. 

(d) Before any land or the natural 
products of the lands could be 
sold they had to be appraised 
and could not be sold for less 
than “true value.” In no event 
could the lands be sold for less 
than $5 per acre if they lie east 
of the line between Ranges 18 
and 19 East, New Mexico Prin- 
cipal Meridian, and not less 
that $3 per acre if west of that 
line. Irrigated lands to be sold 
for not less than $25 per acre. 

(e) Any sale, lease or contract re- 
lating to use or disposition con- 
trary to the above was absolut- 
ely void, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States was 
charged with enforcing the act. 

(f) Provision was also made for 
later exchange of lands by the 
United States and the State 
under certain circumstances. 


(Excerpt from the 1956 report of 
Land Commissioner E.S. Walker) 
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(at the incorrectly-termed "land sales") monthly. 
Since the rental is fixed in the terms.of the lease 
and the royalty is also an established proportion, 
bidders compete with each other on the basis of 
bonuses. At the present time, bonuses make up 
the major share of oil and gas lease income, but 
New Mexico cannot depend on the current volume 
indefinitely. 

An income of $27 million would be a sizeable 
contribution to any state's total budget. In New 
Mexico, it is especially important. Land Office 
revenue amounted to about 15 per cent of New 
Mexico's whole revenue total in fiscal 1954-55, 
the most recent year for which figures are avail- 
able. We believe this percentage was maintained 
or exceeded in this past fiscal year, 


TRUST LANDS: FUNDS DISTRIBUTION 

The State Land Office distributes the income in 
two ways. Income from the sale of land and 
timber, plus royalties, go to the permanent fund 
and is credited against the account of the insti- 
tutions. Income from rentals and bonuses is 
distributed directly to the beneficiaries for their 
current use. Table II shows the amount of land 
that is held in trust for each fund or institution, 
and the total monies distributed to the permanent 
fund and income accounts of beneficiaries. 

The permanent fund has been growing rapidly 
in recent years, By the end of fiscal 1954-55, it 
reached a total of $95.7 million. At the end of 
1955-56, it had grown to some $110 million. 

Investment of permanent accounts in 1954-55 


TABLE Il 


Lands Held in Trust by State Land Office 


AND DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS TO PRINCIPAL ACCOUNTS 
New Mexico - Fiscal Year 1954-55 


Funds Distributed by Land Office 
Fiscal 1954-55 


Number of To Income To Permanent 

Accounts Acres Fund Fund 
Common Schools 8,601,191 $6,473,086 $10,584,925 
University of New Mexico 263, 773 302,159 184,214 
New Mexico A & M College 219, 445 54,480 57,509 
Institute of Mining & Technology 201,411 68,672 1,538 
New Mexico Military Institute 140, 592 445,420 268, 534 
Eastern New Mexico University 102, 855 17,949 o> 
Highlands University 87, 234 50, 242 3,388 
New Mexico Western College 87, 234 50, 242 3,388 
School for the Deaf 102,619 212, 725 478,014 
School for the Visually Handicapped 97,553 213, 280 477,530 
Northern New Mexico State School 55, 703 45, 723 2,956 
Penitentiary of New Mexico 147, 789 178,318 232,599 
State Hospital at Las Vegas 136, 303 74,494 89 
Miners' Hospital at Raton 80, 755 126, 033 213,098 
Boys' School at Springer 59, 219 93,489 108, 913 
Carrie Tingley Hospital 4,540 284 =9- 
State Park Commission 560 40 -0- 
Other! 1,031, 324 513,118 134,541 
Total 11,411, 100 $8, 919, 754 $12, 751, 2382 
Total funds distributed by State Land Office $21,670,992 


lincludes the following accounts: County Bond Fund, Public Building Fund, Water Reservoir Fund, 
Rio Grande Improvement Fund, and Land Pending Exchange 


2-Total exceeds sum of accounts slightly because of rounding 


Source: State Land Office 
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TABLE Ill 


Income from State Trust Lands 
CONTRASTED WITH AGENCY EXPENDITURES 
New Mexico - Fiscal Year 1954-55 


Income from Trust Land 


Total Direct Income Interest on Total Income Land Income as a 

Agencies Expenditures from Land Permanent Fund and Interest Per Cent of Expenditures 
Common Schools $43, 928, 808 $6,473, 086 $1, 258, 396 $7, 731,482 17.6 
University of New Mexico 5, 092,407 302,159 40,503 342,662 6.7 

New Mexico A & M College 4, 394,949 54, 480 20, 072 74,552 ee 
Highlands University 1,415, 639 50, 242 2,676 52,918 3.7 
Eastern New Mexico University 1, 098, 752 17, 949 798 18, 747 We 

New Mexico Western College 885, 138 50, 242 2,558 52, 800 6.0 
Institute of Mining & Technology 763,212 68, 672 2, 964 71,636 9.0 

New Mexico Military Institute 1, 456, 220 445, 420 64,476 509, 896 35.0 
School for the Deaf 449, 816 212, 726 107, 004 319, 730 71.1 
School for the Visually Handicapped 368,532 213, 280 104, 744 318,024 86.3 
Northern New Mexico State School 273, 776 45,729 9,955 55, 654 20.3 

Boys' School at Springer 207,135 93,489 3,811 97, 300 47.0 
Penitentiary of New Mexico 4, 188, 220 173, 318 40,471 213, 789 5.1 

State Hospital at Las Vegas 1, 696, 443 74,494 3,457 77,951 4.6 
Carrie Tingley Hospital 429,689 284 0 284 * 
Miners' Hospital at Raton 371, 741 126, 033 16, 022 142,055 38.3 

State Park Commission 29,674 40 0 40 * 

Other! 32,405, 349 0 0 0 -- 


*Less than one-tenth of one per cent 


lincludes: Dept. of Public Welfare (administrative costs only), 
State Highway Dept. (administrative costs only), Dept. 
of Game & Fish, State Police, State Fair, Dept. of 
Courtesy and Information, Los Lunas Hospital and 
Training School, Museum of New Mexico, Girls' Wel- 


Source: Board of Education Finance 
State Budget Director 
State Land Office 
State Treasurer 


brought the beneficiaries a total of $1,691,099, 
or about 1,8 per cent, and this was passed along 
to the various accounts as shown in Table III. 
We are informed that returns from investment of 
the permanent fund vary from year to year and 
from account to account, and that the interest 
rate averages about 2.5 per cent, 


TRUST LANDS: THEIR ROLE IN BUDGETS 

Look again at Table III, and note how important 
land income can be to many of our state insti- 
tutions. For example, the New Mexico School for 
the Visually Handicapped received $318,024 from 
its trust lands and invested funds in 1954-55, 
This was 86 per cent of its expenditures. 

Without land income, this institution would 
either have to drastically cut its services or ask 
the taxpayers of the state to provide additional 
funds. 

Land income makes up a smaller share of the 
budgets of the larger institutions, of course, but 
it is very important nonetheless. It equals one- 
sixth of the expenditures of New Mexico's public 
schools, Without this income, taxpayers would 
quite possibly be asked to provide an additional 
$7.7 million. 

In passing, we might point out how greatly land 
income varies now from agency to agency, When 


fare Home, Office of Adjutant General, Commission 
on Alcoholism, Oil Conservation Commission, and 
other agencies which do not derive income from state 
lands. 


the distribution of lands was made many years 
ago, the federal and state officials undoubtedly 
felt that they were dividing the land according to 
the needs of the various institutions. But needs 
change as time goes by and income-producing 
capacities of various trust lands change, too.. 
Oil and gas--the chief land income factors--are 
not distributed evenly under the lands of the 
various institutions. The accident of oil under 
the lands of some beneficiaries and not under 
others has led to an allocation of funds not origi- 
nally planned. Furthermore, new institutions 
have been created since 1912 that receive no land 
income at all. It is now largely up to the State 
Legislature to make up the differences by bi- 
ennial appropriations. 


$)$ 


| 
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TRUST LANDS: PAST AND FUTURE 

It is interesting to see how sources of income 
have increased in the past 20 years. Table IV 
gives this information for fiscal years 1934-35, 
1954-55, and 1955-56. Today, almost all of the 
land managed by the Land Office is leased for 
grazing purposes. (In fact, because state grazing 
leases remain on some property transferred to 
the federal government, New Mexico's grazing 
lease acreage exceeds the total acreage actually 
under state ownership. ) 

Also, three-fourths of this land has been leased 
for mineral and petroleum development. This 
amounts to a double income from much of New 
Mexico's land. The grazing leases brought in 
about half a million dollars in each of the past 
two years, an average return of about four cents 
per acre. This is not much of an increase over 
grazing lease revenues of 1934-35, despite con- 
siderable changes in land and cattle values. 

The source of the greatest increase is quite 
obvious. In 1934-35, oil and gas rents, bonuses 
and royalties brought $1.6 million, and this sum 
amounted to 70 per cent of land income. In fiscal 
1955-56, this source totalled $24 million, about 
94 per cent of all land income. Revenue from 
other mineral leases, including those of potash 
lands, increased substantially in the past 20 
years, but this item is small in relation to the 
huge income from petroleum leases. 


Per-acre returns from all land controlled by 
the Land Office has increased more than twelve- 
fold in the past 21 years, that is, from 18 cents 
per acrein 1934-35 to $2.26 per acre in 1955-56. 

These increases in land income have come at 
a time when the speedy growth of New Mexico is 
putting extra strains on other governmental ser- 
vices, schools, and welfare agencies, Undoubt- 
edly, the fortunate development of oil and gas 
properties and resultant increase of land income 
at this time have averted some increases intaxes. 
At the same time this development has in some, 
if not all, cases sparked the growth which has 
necessitated the increased expenditures. 

But how long will this land income continue at 
present levels? The institutions, aware of the 
eventual depletion of oil and gas lands, are al- 
ready voicing some concern, 

Most informed people expect that New Mexico's 
oil and gas wells will continue producing in good 
volume for 10 or 20 years. But a decline ina 
significant portion of state land income will come 
before this. 

The bonus, paid in a lump sum to the state at 
the beginning of a petroleum lease, is the most 
unstable item in the income picture. In 1955-56, 
such bonuses totalled $8,407,424.97, and this 
money was distributed directly tothe institutions. 
By contrast, rentals amounted to about $2 million 
and income from permanent fund investments 


TABLE IV 


Sources of Revenue 


COLLECTED BY STATE LAND OFFICE 
New Mexico - Fiscal Years 1934-35, 1954-55, and 1955-56 


1934-35 1954-55 1955-56 
Grazing , $ 365,903 $ 488, 164 $ 517, 216 
Purchase Contract 241, 784 176,437 231, 235 
Oil & Gas Leases 1,582, 464 20, 698, 508 24, 313, 801 
Rentals $984, 107 $ 8,379,902 $10,548, 442 
Royalties 598, 357 12, 318, 606 13, 765, 359 
Mineral Leases 13, 607 347, 322 598, 717 
Miscellaneous 5,637 35, 148 33,770 
Business Leases 10,521 11,365 
Right-of-way Leases 15,270 12, 784 
Water Leases 9,305 9,620 
School Lease 52 1 
Other 50, 313 315,478 150, 206 
Timber Sales 14, 984 38, 797 
Land Sales 38, 868 15,456 
Fees & Copies 255, 318 90, 007 
Sales & Advertising 6,308 5, 946 
TOTAL $2, 260, 348 $22,061, 056! $25, 844, 945! 


lphis figure is greater than the total of funds distributed by the 
State Land Office in Table II since part of each year's income is 
kept by the Land Office for operating expenses and the amount of 


Source: State Land Office 
State Planning Board 1935 


money left at the end of the year is distributed to the institutions 
in the following year. 
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possibly came to another $2 million. 

The current high level of bonuses may continue 
as long as new leases are being sold. Petroleum 
geologists are still finding new pools around 
the edges of the Permian Basin in southeast New 
Mexico, and they are beginning a series of new 
strikes inthe San Juan and Paradox Basins in the 
state's northwest corner. Also, deep-drilling 
techniques, pressurizing, and new pipelines are 
bringing new value to by-passed lands, But there 
is a limit, and students of state finance may well 
consider what will happen when bonuses diminish 
or cease to roll in at all. 

Rentals, which are paid to the Land Office 
annually and are then passed along to the insti- 
tutions, will continue for the length of the leases. 
These run 10 years and renewals will bring ren- 
tal income for the lifetime of the well. Royalties, 
which go into the permanent fund, will continue 
like rentals as long as the wells are producing. 
Income from investment of the permanent fund 
will continue to rise (assuming that interest rates 
remain the same or improve) as long as the per- 
manent fund grows. This income continues, of 
course, irrespective of petroleum production, 

All of this serves to emphasize the need for 
continual appraisal of state land income and 
management of the lands which produce it. The 
present Land Commissioner and staff have shown 
commendable efficiency in taking inventory of 
state lands and in giving close attention to the 
many details of administration. Furthermore, 
the outgoing Land Commissioner has published 
reports and magazine articles to arouse public 
interest in state land problems. 

But the public must study and re-evaluate the 
scale of fees and rentals levied against those who 
lease these lands. Royalties need study, too. 

The modest level of rents on agricultural and 
business leases is open to question. As noted 
earlier, grazing leases bring a total income that 
averages about four cents per acre, Rentals on 
state lands for grazing are determined by the 
livestock-carrying capacity of the lands. The 
minimum rental is three cents per acre. On 
lands where a part of a section is cultivated, a 
minimum rental of 25 cents per acre is charged 
annually for dry farming and one dollar per acre 
for irrigable land. A minimum of two dollars 
per acre is charged for cotton lands. 

Some 125 parcels of land, totalling 4,867.74 
acres, are now serving as sites for business en- 
terprises and civic purposes. Despite the fact 
that some of the sites are used for warehouses, 
drive-in restaurants, service stations, gasoline 
plants, and other profitable businesses, the state 
received only $11,364.50 from these business 
leases in fiscal 1955-56. Close to half of this 
acreage is used by municipal and civic groups-- 
such as country clubs in Lovington and Eunice, 
airports, and parks. This may cause other com- 
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Table V 
PREDOMINANT USE OF STATE-OWNED LAND 
NEW MEXICO 1955 


Use Acres 
Agriculture (including grazing)! 11, 481, 866 
Forest & Wildlife 98, 724 
Institutions 7,635 
Business Leases 4, 881 
Parks and Historical Sites 3,451 
Military 1,510 
Office Buildings 104 
Unused 2,550 
Miscellaneous 388 
TOTAL 


11, 601, 109 


lSome of this land is also used for mineral dev- 
elopment and exploration. 


Source: State Land Office and Bureau of Business 
Research 


munities to wonder if they were by-passed when 
such favors were given out, This also raises the 
entire question of whether the state should sub- 
sidize civic enterprises or not, 


OTHER LANDS: SERVING THE STATE 

Let us now turn from the subject of trust lands 
to some discussion of the remaining 185, 000-plus 
acres owned by the state. For want of a better 
phrase, we call them "institutional-use" lands. 

Although these lands produce little revenue, 
they are of great economic value to the state 
because only by their use can our state agencies 
serve the public. Such service cannot be defined 
in dollars-per-acre terms, but even without quan- 
titative data New Mexicans face such qualitative 
questions as: Is Institution A using more land © 
than necessary for its program? Should Insti- 
tution B buy more land nowto prepare for expan- 
sion of services? Should Agencies C and D share 
the same land and buildings? 

These questions, which confront administrators 
every day, are beyond the scope of this study. At 
the end of this article, however, we do present 
some descriptive material on institutional-use 
lands. 

In the interest of improving management of 
state lands, we, as a first step, recommend sin- 
cerely that the state maintain a central depository 
for deeds, and that some attempt be made to keep 
uniform agency-to-agency records on values of 
land, buildings, other improvements, and current 
uses. 

The location of state installations has an im- 
portant impact onthe economies ofvarious areas. 
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Local business communities gain substantially 
from construction expenditures, purchases of 
supplies, and salary payments made by state 
agencies. Salary payments, for example, have 
a multiple effect upon the community: state em- 
ployes spend their wages at grocery stores and 
service stations and thus make jobs for a con- 
stellation of other workers. Room rentals paid 
by students attending a state school and tourist 
spending near a state museum or park are other 
examples of trade created by the presence of 
state installations. In addition, the variety of 
services--many of a cultural and recreational 
nature--provided by some state agencies is a 
community asset that helps businessmen attract 
and hold skilled employes. Advisory services 
provided by state agencies--especially institu- 
tions of higher learning--are economic assets to 
local communities, also. 

Public awareness of the economic impact of 
state agencies is illustrated by the loud protests 
we hear whenever the removal or closing of a 
state installation is suggested. 

But the presence of a state installation is not 
an unmixed blessing. Location of an agency ina 
community--often on valuable urban land--means 
that the local governmental units do not collect 
any taxes on that property. We believe that this 
loss is more than offset by the increased value 
of private property in the same area, a value 
largely enhanced by the very presence ofthe state 
agency. Butitis difficult to place dollar values 
on the amounts gained and amounts lost by a 
community in these cases. 

To hear the speeches in the Legislature, one 
would gather that a state institution is a great 
economic asset to a community. Most legislators 
defend the retention of the state installations al- 
ready in their home communities and are eager 
to obtain additional ones. One would also gather 
from some lines of argument that state institu- 
tions should be distributed evenly around the 
state. This is an over-simplification of the pro- 
blem. We suggest that there are other criteria 
for location of institutions. Responsible policy- 


makers ask such questions as: Where can this 
institution be of the most service to the most 


people? Should the agency be decentralized to 
bring service within convenient reach of more 
citizens? What are the cost differentials of the 
various locations? Is Community X sufficiently 
attractive to hold the types of staff members 
required? 

Must this institution be handy to specialized 
professional workers or supply firms or other 
institutions? Should this institution be close to 
the homes of inmates, students, out-patients? 
Should it be near a job market? 

These questions suggest the complexity of any 
decision on moving or establishing any state 
installation. 
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Agencies and their Lands 


Now let us review the various state agencies 
and their properties. 


GAME AND FISH DEPARTMENT 

Except for the State Land Office which ad- 
ministers the land of other agencies, the Game 
and Fish Department manages more acreage than 
any other state agency in New Mexico, Its prop- 
erty consists of 45 parcels scattered throughout 
all parts of the state. Most of this land is used 
for fish hatcheries, game refuges, and various 
hunting and fishing areas. This land then is used 
for recreational purposes, primarily as aservice 
tothe hunters, fishermen and campers of the 
state and secondarily to attract tourist business 
to the state. 

The Department collects about $800,000 for 
licenses and permits. Some of this income can 
be linked to Game Department lands, but much 
hunting and fishing takes place on federal and 
private lands, 

The Department owns 91 buildings that had an 
original cost of about $400,000. Most of these 
are at the Department's five fish hatcheries. 


EDUCATIONAL FINANCE BOARD 

The ten schools that are supervised by the 
Board of Educational Finance administer some 
74,000 acres of land. Of this, New Mexico A& M 
College andthe University of New Mexico control 
98 per cent, 

The ten schools have an aggregate of about 
1,400 acres of campus and $25 million worth of 
buildings and other structures. Most of the re- 
maining land is used for farming and ranching 
programs closely tied to curricula. Bookkeeping 
varies, but six schools reported a total income 
of $183,000 from land, mostly from sale of farm 
products. The schools themselves used a con- 
siderable portion of what they produced, 

The location of one of these schools in a com- 
munity results in economic activity far beyond 
the usual norms applied to state land. These ten 
schools expended some $16 million in fiscal 
1954-55, and this does not count expenditures 
for capital equipment or the private spending of 
the students themselves. 


STATE PARK COMMISSION 

Six parks are operated by the State Park Com- 
mission in New Mexico, Four sites are owned by 
the state, and two are leased. Bottomless Lakes 
Park, containing 1,600 acres in Chaves county, 
is the largest. Hyde Park in Santa Fe county 
contains 1,100 acres; Bluewater State Park in 
Valencia county, 160 acres; and Kit Carson State 
Park in Taos county, 20 acres. Returns to the 
state must be calculated in terms of enjoyment, 


and to a lesser extent in tourist dollars spent in 
nearly all communities. 


PENITENTIARY BOARD 

The State Penitentiary Board administers 1,900 
acres. Except for the 38 acres used for the 
recently-evacuated State Penitentiary, most of 
this land is included in the Honor Farm at Los 
Lunas. The new Penitentiary, recently completed 
at an approximate cost of $8 million, was built on 
320 acres of state-owned land that has not yet 
been acquired by the prison board. 

The Honor Farm produced food worth $134,954 
in 1955-56. Of this, a share valued at $52,639 
was used at the farm, $75,500 worth of food was 
used at the Penitentiary, and the rest was sold. 


WELFARE DEPARTMENT 

Facilities administered by the Welfare Depart- 
ment occupy 1,400 acres, Tuberculosis sani- 
toriums at Fort Stanton and Socorro occupy 1, 300 
and 40 acres respectively. El Mirador at Alcalde 
and Meadows at Las Vegas, both homes for the 
aged, are situated on fairly small tracts of land. 
The Department aiso has small properties for its 
commodity warehouses and for ten county offices. 
This Department's institutional buildings add up 
to 207, including 75 cottages, with an appraised 
value (as of 1954) of $1,684,900. The Department 
also has some county office buildings and ware- 
houses, number and value unknown, 


NATIONAL GUARD 

The National Guard controls 1,500 acres at 
25 locations, The camp site near Las Vegas has 
750 acres, Armories and equipment sheds occupy 
the rest of the land. Guardsmen also use other 
camp areas, but these are owned by the federal 
government. 


STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT 

The Highway Department is known to have more 
land than the 236 acres that are listed, but we 
are unable to find out the exact amount. Depart- 
mental property is scattered throughout the state 
and is used for offices, equipment yards, and as 
a source of gravel and similar materials. 


MUSEUMS 

The Museum of New Mexico has five museums 
in Santa Fe that are situated on 28 acres, Of the 
nine state monuments, the Museum controls the 
sites of eight, totalling 300 acres, and leases the 
other one, The Museum has no current valuation 
figures for its buildings. Original costs are 
listed for a few buildings but these only serve to 
show that the state benefited by substantial gifts 
at the various times of acquisition. 


PORTS OF ENTRY 
The 21 ports of entry of the Department of 
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Courtesy and Information occupy 33 acres. The 
staff made a determined effort to locate deeds 
and other property records and now reports that 
the Department has 22 buildings with an inventory 
value of $70,400. Four of the entry ports are not 
in use at present. 

Through these ports, the Department collects 
various taxes and fees. These amounted to al- 
most half a million dollars in 1955. 


STATE FAIR 

Profits of State Fair activities have been in- 
vested in improvement of grounds and facilities. 
Forty-four buildings have been erected at an 
original cost of over one million dollars, Re- 
placement cost today would be about three million 
dollars, according to an estimate by the State 
Fair's secretary-manager. 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS 

The State Hospital at Las Vegas has a total of 
30 buildings. Valuations of some buildings are 
given in terms of original cost, others in esti- 
mated value. For this reason, the total valuation 
$1,818,041 is somewhat understated. 

New Mexico Boys' School at Springer has eight 
buildings with an estimated value of $581, 832. 

The Girls' Welfare Home in Albuquerque has 
14 buildings with an estimated value of about 
$700,000. This institution listed about $25,623 
worth of farm products in 1955, but has subse- 
quently cut back its farm and dairy activities. 

Los Lunas Hospital and Training School reports 
30 buildings with an original cost of $540,700. 

The four buildings at Miners' Hospital at Raton 
are valued at approximately $700,000. 

Original cost of the five buildings of Carrie 
Tingley Hospital in Truth or Consequences was 
$1, 600, 000. 

The Commission on Alcoholism operates its 
rehabilitation centers in Albuquerque and Ros- 
well. Each installation cost about $35,000. 

State Police buildings, seven in all, are valued 
at $259,000. But this total is a combination of 
cost and inventory value figures. 

Replacement cost of six Capitol buildings in 
Santa Fe, as of 1952, was $3,600,000. The 
Supreme Court Building, built under a WPA 
contract, had an original cost of about $175, 000. 
The Governor's Mansion cost about $150, 000. 


CONCLUSION 

This article has presented a comprehensive 
picture of what lands the state owns and what uses 
are being made of them. The role of state land 
income in financing the work of certain state 
institutions has also been shown. The growth of 
this income during the past few years and a prob- 
able decline in the future have been stressed. 

Questions regarding leased lands are fairly 
easy to discuss since their value to the state can 
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State Lands - cont. 


be measured in dollars. But the problems of 
institutional-use lands are more complex be- 
cause their value must be assessed in terms of 
service. 

Much has changed since territorial days. A 


well-known anecdote concerns the locations of 
New Mexico's early institutions. Santa Fe, being 
the most politically-powerful town at the time, 
got the state prison. Its payroll and purchases 
appeared to have the biggest economic impact. 
Las Vegas was selected as the site for the men- 
tal asylum. And Albuquerque, which had the 
least political influence at the time, was given 
the poorest plum of the three, the university. 

Today, in addition to payroll and procurement, 
a state agency's impact is considered interms of 
the spending of students, inmates, and/or visi- 
tors, special services to the economic com- 
munity, cultural and recreational values, health 
services, and community prestige. 

Any evaluation of the worth of state lands must 
depend on the completeness and accuracy of the 
information available. We have pointed out a few 
of the deficiencies of New Mexico's records, and 
sincerely hope that some uniformity of property 
valuation can be achieved by our agencies. 

Some thinking also should be started on other 
land-use questions. Do some institutions have 
land that is idle? Are others adequately prepared 
for future expansion? Can some sharing of ware- 
house, garage, and shop facilities take place at 
a saving to the taxpayer? These questions are 
now in the hands of individual boards and admin- 
istrators. They have little means for exchanging 
lands or even comparing notes with other ad- 
ministrators., And the public has an even greater 
problem in keeping informed on this situation. 


Off the press ! 


"PRINCIPAL FEDERAL FACILITIES IN 
NEW MEXICO - 1956" 
By Stanley J. Brasher. 


A limited number of these directories 
of federal offices in New Mexico are now 
available. Included are more than 525 
offices, indexed by federal department 
and also by locality. Copies are priced 
at-$2 each. 


Clip this coupon for "Principal Facilities 
in New Mexico" now. Enclose $2 or ask 
us to bill you. 


PLEASE SEND B.I.S. No. 32 TO: 
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RETAIL SALES: A Comparison 


Per Cent Change: September '56 from September '55 


COLFAX 


om RIO ARRIBA TAOS UNION 
+32 +17 /-5 
WeKINLEY +14 
VALENCIA 
BERNALILLO GUADALUPE +7 
+8 Torrance] +55 
CATRON SOCORRO +23 DEBACA +15 
CURRY 
-2 +2 LINCOLN ROOSEVELT 
-2 CHAVES -3 
+12 LEA 
“18 OTERO 
+55 +27 
+11 
LUNA +15 +39 
+14 
+7 \ LosAlamos +49 
woaco |NewMexico + 22 


| 
| 
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Retail Sales in New Mexico - September 


(add 000's) 
* Automotive Furniture & Building 

County Apparel Accessories Subsistence Appliances Material Other Total 
Bernalillo $1,195 S 3,377 $ 5,435 $1,489 $3,545 $9,949 $24,991 
Catron 0 31 52 8 (a) 37 128 
Chaves 223 848 1,330 259 405 1,594 4,659 
Colfax 27 250 411 22 131 407 1, 248 
Curry 110 400 737 124 203 879 2,452 
De Baca (a) 45 72 3 20 128 268 
Dona Ana 130 677 1,025 137 284 837 3,091 
Eddy 204 785 1,442 283 566 2, 243 5,522 
Grant 41 253 541 55 112 603 1,605 
Guadalupe 4 279 243 5 52 356 930 
Harding 0 vg! 7 0 2 99 179 
Hidalgo 8 147 155 14 48 96 468 
Lea 289 1,493 1,144 241 624 4,114 7,905 
Lincoln 22 143 242 12 84 199 702 
Los Alamos 21 148 343 6 21 174 713 
Luna 12 231 239 92 32 371 977 
McKinley 63 519 916 134 122 901 2,655 
Mora 2 27 11 3 19 72 134 
Otero 107 379 882 154 385 625 2,532 
Quay 35 376 427 18 66 290 1,212 
Rio Arriba 14 261 328 27 38 410 1,078 
Roosevelt 44 237 383 11 162 322 1,159 
Sandoval (a) 105 164 20 5 165 459 
San Juan 83 1,099 896 144 565 2,196 4,982 
San Miguel 13 241 356 18 85 420 1,133 
Santa Fe 214 710 1,187 159 433 1,436 4,139 
Sierra 2 119 174 2 34 127 459 
Socorro 8 129 194 31 8 172 542 
Taos 12 133 295 46 32 196 714 
Torrance 2 202 102 19 17 118 460 
Union 21 202 140 1s. 53 141 572 
Valencia 16 313 395 43 91 590 1,448 
Unallocated 46 3,301 1,790 198 283 3,813 9,431 
Total $2,968 $17,531 $22,049 $3,792 $8,527 $34,080 $88,947 


(a) Less than $1,000 
Source: School Tax Division, N. M. Bureau of Revenue 


*automotive Accessories includes sales of filling stations, garages and repair shops, and 
accessories dealers, It is not comparable with figures prior to February 1956 which also 
included sales of car dealers (new and used) and trucks and tractors, 

This map (on page 14) compares the above county totals with totals for the same months of 
1955. Note that new and used vehicle sales are omitted from both months in the comparison. 
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New Mexico 
CASH RECEIPTS FROM MAJOR PRODUCTS AS PERCENTAGE OF STATE TOTAL 


20 Sheep and wool 


1924 29 ‘34 ‘44 ‘49 ‘54 1924 ‘29 '34 ‘44 ‘49 ‘54 '59 
A sharp increase in the relative importance of cotton since 1945 and a gradual decline in the relative 
importance of the sheep industry have been the most significant trends in New Mexico cash receipts 
from farming. The cattle industry continues to lead all others as a producer of cash income, but 
there is little evidence of any trend for this item. 


: Cash receipts from, Percentage of total’ cash receipts 
Year ; : Percent : ;Cattle; Sheep; wiix,; Milk,; : : Sor- ; : pruck: 
“Average. commer. : Total : Per ; and Eggs Wool Wheat Hey ; ghum ; ‘Cotton, edible; crops Other 
size cial . farm ,calves, lambs ; Sale, : : : : grain ; : ; beans, : 


ig92h 879 48 1,525 3.6 9.6 3.7 23 77 S6 42 32 23:6 39 224 
1929 982 69 2,048 36.4 6.9 22 S.3 .60 2186 1.5 15.3 5.0 12. 
1934 : 832 ho 1,002 3.9 6.5 4.5 20 asd 3 15 
1939 1,139 50 25 Ge T2 $3 tf #27 65 SS 26 9 108 29 3.6 10.4 
194k 1,671 108 3:43 80.0 52 20 2.3 28 50 3.3 27 8 bl 3.6 5.0 13.2 

1955 I/ 168 7,351 3-7 1.8 32.2 6 TF 


AMS NEG. 3232 - 56 (4) 
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7 : Acres Percent Mil. dol. Dol. Pet. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pct. Pct. 
1/ Preliminary. 
; 
| 
= 


